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popularity of the heroic Rama and the coming of national victories
undermined their influence, until U A\\batha came with his Jatakas.
U Kyin U improves the art of portraying character. His interest in,
and his mastery of, the portrayal of dramatic character we have already
considered in the sections dealing individually with his plays; but I
wish to consider here the question of the absence of developed female
characters in his plays. His plays have many women in them, but
except for Parpahein's mother, they are undeveloped. The princesses
in Dayzcagonban are just pretty dolls. In IMaJiaw, when Mahaw's men
go round the city threatening to pull down houses on the plea that
improvements have to be made to make the city fit for the coming of
their king, a lady-in-waiting of the queen-mother comes out and scolds
their leader; she is very realistic and full of life and fiery temper, but
we have only that glimpse of her. In Daywagonban, the ogre-princess,
she who steals the little prince, begins well, but just as we are becom-
ing interested in her, she changes into a mere doll. Even Parpahein's
mother is unsatisfactory in the fact that we see too little of her.
When we remember that there are such living male characters as
Mahaw, Kaywut, Parpahein, Athumbain, it is surprising that there is
not one female character comparable to them. I can offer no
explanation. Myawaddi had already portrayed quite interesting female
characters, and one would have expected U Kyin U to take some hint
from him. And there was no difficulty in getting suitable actresses
to take the parts, for from the very beginning women took equal rank
and importance with men in Burmese dramatic productions; there
was no need to dress up boys as women to take female parts as was
done on the Elizabethan stage.

Comic characters are also absent from U Kyin U's work. The
comic spirit was strong in the Nibhatkhin and also in most, if not all,
interludes. The villain as chief comic character was the hall-mark of
the interlude, and even in the court plays comic figures were many;
the demon-king in Rama was a very popular comic character, and
there is a gentle satirical vein in Myawaddi. That comic element
U Kyin U rejects not completely, but almost. The dialogue between
the leader of Mahaw's men and the lady-in-waiting is humorous,
and there is some element of humour in the sneers and jeers of the
ministers of the court of the two princesses, at Daywagonban's
embassy asking for the elder princess. The ogre-princess, in her first
few words, reminds one of the comic villainess of the interlude and
of the demon-king's sister in the popular adaptations of the Rama